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partments without that healthy assistance which they have
the right to expect, and which is at times much more
likely to be rendered by reasonable and deferential
opposition than by mere agreement resting wholly on the
ties of discipline/'
If there is to be a creative intellectual co-operation
between the minister and his officials, that argument is,
I think, unanswerable; and the best results of our system
have resulted from the fact that this has always been the
relation between the able minister and the best officials.
Sir Robert Morant and Sir Eyre Crowe, to name only
the eminent dead, never hesitated to put their views
before their political chiefs with the full vigour of which
they were capable. But this leads to the sefcond point I
have to make in which, as I think, the critics of the
present system have a good deal on their side. There are
two situations in which a minister, when dealing with
his department, is undoubtedly in a difficult situation.
The first is when he wants to innovate rapidly on a big
scale. The second is when he wants to pursue a policy
that is contrary to the tradition of the department over
which he presides. And the position may be even more
complicated by the fact that the two situations may well,
in a given instance, be combined into one.
Let us take them separately. It is clear that innovation
on a big scale requires something more than broad heads
of proposals if it is to be effective rapidly* The proposal
has to be financially and administratively sound. It has to
be looked at from every angle, not least the psychological.
The department cannot but be aware that if there are
loose ends in the policy as it emerges into a bill, it is
bound to suffer a serious loss of prestige. Its temptation,
ttjoefore, is to play for delay in order that the bill that
emerges may be in all respects as water-tight as possible.
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